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The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  training  of  AmcTieu's 
first  division  in  Europe  in  1Q17,  from  the  date  of  its  activation  until 
it.  vas  certified  ready  for  combat  as  a division  in  January,  191 Thus, 
the  training  program  of  the  1st  Division  is  explored  chronologically 
through  three  phases:  basic  individual  training  as  conducted  by  the 

Division;  the  centralization  and  promulgation  of  training  doctrine  and 
training  policies  by  Headquarters,  A.E.F.;  and  the  final  phase  of  the 
training  program  during  which  the  division  was  Judged  prepared  to  ent.er 
combat.  This  training  program  was  evolutionary  in  nature  and  developed 
as  members  of  the  A.E.F.  gained  experience. 

America  had  remained,  "through  a false  notion  of  neutrality," 
out  of  war  in  Europe.^  Thus,  the  /jnerican  attitude  had  contributed  to 
a position  of  military  unpreparedness  for  entry  into  the  conflict.  The 
1st  Division  had  not  been  organized  or  trained  when  the  United  States 


declared  war  in  April  1917. 

Organization  of  the  1st  Division  was  initiated  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas,  on  May  ?7,  1917,  from  resotirces  available  to  the  Com- 
manding  General,  Southern  Department.'  The  units  within  the  !\ew  divi- 


sion Cfime  from  a variety  of  sources.  I’-everal  of  the  regiments  designated 
foe  foreign  service  were  in  service  on  the  Mexican  border.  Most  of  the 


men  had  recently  beer,  drafted  into  military  service.  This  was  the  I'irr.i 

I. 

instance  of  an  American  unit  of  this  size  being  fielded  in  Europe, 

The  memh'TS  of  the  1st  Division  had  little  time  to  prepare  then- 
selves  fr>r  embarkation.  Organization  of  the  division  was  ordered 
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completed  by  June  1,  1917;  they  had  been  in  nervice  as  a division  a 
little  more  than  one  week  from  the  date  of  orders  initiating  its  organi- 
zation.^ Kiements  of  the  division  embarked  at  Hoboken,  Now  Jersey,  and 
sailed  for  France  on  June  IP,  1917.^ 

The  1st  Division  was  the  first  unit  in  General  John  J,  Pershing’s 
"theoretical  Army  which  had  yet  to  be  constituted,  equipped,  trained  and 
sent  abroad."^  The  1st  Division  was  to  be  first  in  many  ways,  for  its 
experience  was  to  provide  the  lessons  for  training  the  other  American 
divisions  that  would  be  introduced  into  France.  It  arrived  in  France  on 
June  23;  only  one  month  had  elapsed  since  its  activation. 

When  the  first  American  division  arrived  in  France,  the  French 
Array  was  boiling  in  turmoil.  The  French  military  had  almost  ceased  to 
exist  as  a functioning  unit,  because  it  was  laced  with  spontaneous, 
unpredictable  mutinies  following  the  disastrous  Nivelle  Offensive  of 
April  1917.®  The  first  French  battalion  mutinied  on  April  29,  1917.'^ 
f'rom  that  point  mutinies  occurred  on  a frequent  basis  un1.il  measures 
implemented  to  regain  control  restored  a semblance  of  order  by  mid-July; 
however,  it  was  not  until  September  that  the  last  mutiny  had  passed. 
During  the  height  of  the  mutinies,  the  French  War  Ministry  could  rely  on 
only  two  divisions  out  of  a total  of  109.^^ 

The  restilt  was  that  the  French  were  in  a defensive  posture  and 

could  not  conduct  a major  offensive  "until  the  Americans  arrived  in 
1 2 

force."  The  first  American  division  represented  that  force  to  the 
French,  and  the  French  desperately  awaited  assistance.  M.  Georges 
Clemenceau,  though  not  Premier  at  the  time  but  wielding  Immense  polit- 
ical power,  visited  the  1st  Division  at  its  training  area  in  Gondrecourt , 
France  on  Geptember  2,  1917,  after  having  failed  to  find  General  John  J. 


Pprshing  at  Headquarters,  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  Cha'iiront. . 

Ma,1or  General  William  L.  Sibert,  the  division  commander,  received 

13 

M.  Clemenceau  at  the  division's  headquarters. 

The  French  leader  argued  forcefully  that  tiie  1st  Div'ision  should 
be  immediately  introduced  into  the  trenches  on  September  ]?,  but  General 
Eiberi  was  not  in  a position  to  make  such  a decision  as  this  by  himself. 
M.  Clemenceau  "made  an  impassioned  statement  in  Knrlish  regarding  the 
-iousness  of  the  situation  and  the  necessity  of  tlie  immediate  appeer- 
es  of  American  troops  in  the  trenches."^**  He  considered  it  absolutely 
..sential  that  the  Americans  enter  the  trenches  to  boost  the  sagging 
morale  of  the  French  Array. General  Sibert  tried  to  explain  that  while 
the  1st  Division  was  considered  a Regular  Army  unit  it  was  in  fact  filled 
with  recruits  and  had  to  have  sufficient  training. The  division  was 
simply  not  ready  for  combat.  Shortly  thereafter,  M.  Clemenceau  left  the 
interview,  obviously  dissatisfied,  The  French  army  was  slowly  coming  to 
fieces,  .'ind  the  Americans  insiste<l  that,  t.lic  1st.  Division  iiad  t.o  be 
trained  completely. 

"In  Pershing's  eyes,  the  First  Division  always  had  a s:/mbolic 

role,"  which  was  to  represent  to  the  world  the  very  best  that  America 

17 

had  to  offer  as  an  emerging  world  p>ower.  But  to  the  French  the  1st 
Division  represented  an  untapped  human  resource  pool  from  which  depleted 
French  units  could  be  restored.  It  was  between  these  opposing  ideals 
that  the  1st  Division  had  to  be  trained  and  led.  This  thesis  describes 
the  training  process  as  it  unfolded  for  the  1st  Divi.sion  in  France, 
which  became  the  model  to  be  followed  by  other  American  divisions. 
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rRKLTMlNARY  TRAININH 

Trair.inf'  of  U.S.  Forces  in  World  War  T war.  conducted  uruier  throe 
separate  Allied  Command  Gtructures.  The  first  two  of  these  structures 
provided  for  a direct  line  of  "training  supervision"  of  U.S.  Fort’es  from 
both  the  French  and  the  British.*  American  training  remained  dir/inc- 
♦ ively  American  even  though  tactical  and  teciinical  information  war.  drawn 
from  lx.  t h countries  in  the  process  of  developing  training  programs,  '^he 
training  effort  did  not  succumb  1o  International  political  pressure  nor 
to  exigency  of  the  times.  The  1st  Pivision  was  trained  carefully  and 
WHS  committed  to  battle  only  after  it  had  been  completely  trained. 

General  John  J.  Pershing,  Commander-in-Chief , American  Flxpf'di- 
tlonarj-  Forces  (AEF’),  desired  that  the  1st  Pivision  sot  the  example  for 
all  American  units  that  followed  it  into  France.  In  the  symbolic  role 
of  representing  to  the  European  Allies  the  first  frrjm  America,  (lenoral 
Pershing  wanted  the  1st  Division  to  be  the  he.st  unit  fielded."  He 
would  not  commit  the  1st  Division  to  combat  as  a unit  until  it  pos.scssed 
two  higlily  developed  qualities;  training  and  leadership.  Be  wanted  •'  + 
to  have  a high  state  of  training  before  being,  cononitted  to  the  l.rench<  ; . 

The  1st  Division  was  trained  in  three  phases:  (l)  Preliminary, 

(f)  A.K.F.  Trnlnlrig  Centralization,  and  (l)  Training,  Final  Pljase.  The 
Preliminary  Phase  was  devoted  to  ba.sic  military  training.  The  second 
phase,  A.E.F.  Training  Centralization,  occurred  when  the  1st  Pivision 
was  no  long'T  permitted  to  train  under  its  own  j'l'ograir  developed  by 


Headquarters,  A.E.F.  The  final  phase  beg.an  aft*'r  Uu-  battalior.r  of  th" 


Irt  Tii  V i ;•  iriri  cnnplfted  a ten  day  (our  of  trainiru'  in  (.he  trenchr.r . Tt 
wan  also  tiie  period  durinf*  which  tlie  commandern  and  their  ntaffc,  tUf- 
replrr.ont.:: , the  hrifiader.,  and  t>ie  divirion  were  exerc  i r.e<i  in  tiieir  jjf.r.i- 
1 ionr  under  cc  tnlm(  ronditionr  for  the  firrt  t'lie.  'c'arh  piianc'  emj.har,  i 7,rd 
trailer. in  a very  nyn*einatic  and  methodical  manner  befr;re  tiie  divinior. 
v'as  corjni^^ted  to  battle  for  the  first  time. 

Aboard  ships  during  the  movement  to  Frai;ce,  members  of  the  1st 
Division  developed  organization,  inst.ruction , and  ti-.^iring,  but  training 
guidance  was  minimal.  Company  Cfirrimanders  were  insti  acted  (o  organize 
their  companies  into  either  three  platoons  (infantry  company)  or  fr\ir 
platoons  (maciiine  gun  company)  with  the  purpose  of  training  platoon 
leaders,  consolidating  units,  and  facilitating  control.  Mnit  commanders 
were  instructed  to  work  through  platoon  leaders  in  handling,  their  organ- 
ization, wliile  platoon,'!  were  similarly  to  develop  t.beir  r.ouud  leader:;, 
instructions  for  daily  routines  for  the  n.er  were  limited  (c:  1',  thirty 

minutes  of  physical  exe-rcise  in  both  the  morning  ana  afternoon;  and, 

2.  lectures  on  "variour  phases  of  training  for  trench  warfare-  with 

d 

which  officers  aboard  may  have  gained  some  tlieoretical  familiarity." 

Ho  definite  plans  were  announced  for  schools  for  officers  and  noncom- 
missioned officers,  since  the  necessary  manuals  were  not  available. 
Ctuidanc®  wa.s  limited  to  training  the  division  for  offensive  <ic*'ion  ai- i 
orgatilzir.g  the  division.  Flnall.y,  "«-very  member"  of  t.he  divi::ion  wa.s 
be  instructed  "in  the  respf>n:  ibl  1 i t.  i»'n  of  hits  |visitioii  as  a repre.sfnta- 

( ive  of  the  first,  unit  of  the  Army  of  the  United  fitates  to  serve  ir, 

, li 

Kui'o  j e . " 

'Iliin  flrat  effort  at  training  the  division  tdius  lacked  definiMve 
pu^ji'Se.  This  quality  may  be  attributed  to  a new  organization  conio^ivi 
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i‘  i n<x  pi  t"  i iri-inlii-v;'.  ''ml'nr  K inr,  om  tl>i>  rir;'.!  VPiiturf*  of  thir.  iinfiitf 

vith'iii'  1 lie  propfr  text  tionkr,  r.r,  lonrit,  if  t lic  fcx>  ri  ox  i ?:t.*'il , w ' I lic.iil 

r; 

:nl  } zin/f,  i nr.l  rurf.  Ion  . Arni'icn  Imd  rntorml  t.ho  war  without,  a 

r-.oiiJo'-n  army  by  conlon.porary  r.tandariin,  and  tho  '..r.-t  IMvinion  wan  to  bo 
*ti*-  first  American  Army  to  face  tlic  difflculti'-.i  inherent  in  creating 
ar,d  ‘ raining  a modern  army. 

VOien  the  1st  Division  landed  at  5t.  Nazaire,  i’rance  on  June  ?6 , 

e 

19'!  I , e.  more  energetic  training  program  was  pursued.  A training  memo- 

randun;  was  publi.rhed  that  day  with  the  subjects  being  chosen  to  instill 

Y 

military  discipline  and  to  devclcp  military  bearing.  This  basic 

.-il'pri  iieli  was  probutily  ciiosen  for  several  reasons,  first,  the  percep- 

i.iot.s  prevaiJinr  at  'hat  time  enipl.asized  that  the  basis  of  combat  is 

dis-ipline  and  that  in  Cf.mparir.or.  to  the  American's  allies,  American 

offieerr  and  men  were  undi  sc  i p',  iiied . A second  belief  was  that  a high 

f. 

state  of  f'hynical  conditioning  was  necessary.  The  subjects  first  chosen 
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t.o  aceomplish  this  end  were:  marching,  signalling,  and  drills.  Close 

oruer  drills  and  cerimonies  were  to  be  utilised  "to  a limited  extent  to 

pi  r'lct,  the  (1 : sc  i fi  i i nary  t.-.aining  necessary.  } hysicnl  drill  was  leld 

on  each  day.  lU'ael  iee  road  ma'^ehes  wrre  tr  cornmenco  with  a full  pack 

nar -ti  of  eigj;l.  n i e;-,  "and  working  up  a::  rapiilly  ar  possible  i.ia  a m'nimun 

„11 

of  ! i ft  ei-t;  mi’es. 

'Iwo  days  later,  the  first  memoranduri  war  fo' lowed  by  a second. 

It  did  not  chant'e  the  initiol  guidance  and  simply  said:  "Sighting,  a:id 

i'os.i'  ion  and  Aiming  iirills  were  to  be  given  with  special  attention  to 
ra[ i 1 fire. ^ 

The  second  memorandum  was  rescinded  by  a third  memorandum  on 


1? 


.t<il>  If,  191Y.  Kssentially,  the  t lieme  for  training  remained  the  same. 


''r  ''xrtTi'.p . , "Tb*'  per  iod  t'ror;  tdii;'  dT,i  e ’Jn*  !]  An/Mir.*  ■it  ‘>  w i ' i e j 

’ <■  ' ■ '.c  i f'l  innry  ’rainirc,."  Alr.o,  j ru  1 r-.r  li^tor.leri  will  1< 

* (■)  ho  rrillowinp;:  Fhynirai  dril?  to  .vyrlop  militr.r.v  tearln).*  'ir.' 

..iF 

• v’c  . f i<>n  of  mcjvunont.  "'he  onp!;rin  i r:  oti  miii'aT'.v  learinr,  i tio  rertj«", . 

•'  ■tu*'a'i  T ' r I'lhh  Infarihry,  1:.t  Itivi  r.ioTi , took  in  du'.y  '•■‘i 

•e",  i , in  tl,e  i’.;ur*.  <•)!'  Honor  nl  Iios  Trival  i ■te'-  :•»  onrcjrod  >.y  U.e  rr*  !i-h 

.rjnenrrat  • tif.  our  1 ndejiriuleiiee.  t'eneral  John  J.  I’erol-  tip,  '"ctrir'in'inr- ' t - 

-'hi'.:',  Arior  ienn  lixpedil"  icnary  Foroor;,  war.  prer.eiit,  at  t.he  ccron.oiifoe  r ri  i 

corriairied  that  the  noldierr  appeared  'untrained  and  avkward  ' in  their 

] ' 

nil  i»  ary  ap.p-eariitice  and  bearing. 

Wn'ie  1 d.e  division'e  training  prograir,  van  denigned  to  remedy 
thin  si.(  r’ eoni  tig , i'*  fiad  not  yet  come  to  grips  with  tlie  p-cd.i<*m  rr 
' raining,  it.r.  soldiers  for  warfare.  The  /jnericann  were  ntll'  most  con- 
cerned with  appearance  and  witii  dit.cipl  ine.  They  Ijeiieved  th<  Ifit  lUv'-- 
nien  was  not  developed  sufficiently  for  actual  trair.itig  for  combat. 

Meanwh.ile,  pi  inn  were  developeil  for  the  Int,  iivir.ion  to  t)<- 
arnisted  by  a Krer.ch  tivinioii  in  a 1 eri  \ n i ri/',  area  in  t.l.e  vicinity  op 
Gctiirecv.iurt  , France. The  French  liYtli  rivinion  wa:  denigrated  to  ne*. 

as  'sf;rt.  of  a guide"  for  th.e  i>it  Pivision.^^  Tliir.  plirair  is  interpreted 
to  tnran  that  the  1st  tivision  was  to  receive  its  Irniriir.g  unuer  th.e 
"tutelage"  of  this  ally. 

The  )i7t  h.  PI  vie  Ion  was  ordered  to  Oondi'ocourt  by  the  Comraander- 

in-C'l.ief  of  the  French  Army  'to  serve  as  a model  ffir  the  instructici.  of 

10 

t h>  Ki.-st  American  Pivislon."  ' The  mission  assigned  t.tie  tvth  I'iviri  >n 

van  ■ 

a ' t demonstrate  our  1 Fiend  ! r,et.tio<ls  ' •'  e<nt.n.t  t .•  i|  ■ . nt  i 

t'irn*  r.r">  "i'  i ! ‘visi'iii. 


\ 

I 

I 


copr  mum  to  ctic  does  not 

PERMIT  fULLiiisisii  pmmm 


( I 


\ ) - To  Cacilitatr  t tu'  or.tab'  i r.hmfn!,  of  t.t:"  aivisional  ; 

of  fl.o  Irt  I'livinion. 

c)  - To  ar,Gi:;1  the  foiinat  ion  i'"'  i hi'  nnrloi  r.r  i.ho  il  i v I r: : nrin  1 
i'.chooif;  of  *hp  Diviiijori  with  a fov  nolootoii  cfficoiT.  nmi  N.l'.O.':-, 
t'ikor.  ‘’roni  tho  1:!<  1 ivir.ion  or  from  momtiorr.  of  t.tu  fii  f'.ivir.icri  nrrivir.r 
in  ffunp  b»’fo^o  t lie  main  body  of  tho  fd  f'ivlr.ion. 

d)  - To  proparc  a certain  nur.bcr  of  offic  rr  and 

i'>-r;r  i'jr  ir.rtnjction  in  the  French  Army  Corps  and  Army  schools  who  v!  i : 
iwouid'  later  become  irirt ructorr.  in  the  schools  of  the  I'merican  Army. 

Thus,  the  French  and  the  Americari  rivisions  each  understood  that  tt.f 

French  wore  to  demonstrate  their  methods  of  warfare  to  the  on-1  ooki nt' 


Americans . 

Ceneral  d 'Arman  de  PouydraRuin,  ('ommandinr  leneral,  ‘’i7t()  rnf'ar.- 

try  Division,  advised  General  Williair.  I,.  Sibert,  ('umirnriiinp:  General, 

1st  I ivir.ion,  of  French  divisional  orp.nni sat  i on  and  recomniended  that  iiir 

units  be  assigned  to  train  the  1st  i'ivision  as  follows: 

1st  American  brigade:  l*th  Group  of  Chasseurs 

Gtaf  f-Bovicl  ler: 


2d  American  Brigade: 


Cth  Marine  P»*giment. ; 


Ilvisior.al  Depot  and 
Center  of  American 
T nstruct ion 


^tii  Group  of  f'hasseurs 
Staf f-Reff roy 

6th  Grouj'  of  Chasseurs 
Gtaf f-Boviol 1 es 

Divisional  Depot  of  t.he 
l<yt  h i)i vision 
Ctaf  f-M.auvages‘ 


Ger'eral  .‘  ibert  agreed  to  the  proposal  and  informed  th(  French  general  ty 
letter  of  the  lack  of  experience  and  t. raining  of  thf  nenheri,  of  his 
di  Vi  s j r.fi . 


Over  fifty  percent  of  the  soldiers  in  the  division  are  recruLtr 
almost.  entirely  without  training.  I’ractically  all  of  ttie  officir,: 
below  t.he  grade  of  Captain  have  been  app)ointed  less  tbnn  six  mot.t.hr. 
r.om>-  of  these  new  officers  have  had  service  in  the  ranks.  Few  f f 
the  present  noncommissioned  officers  have  had  longer  s«'rvice  than 
two  years.  The  members  of  the  Division  and  Brigade  Staffs,  and  * ho 
reglment.e  of  the  Divinij^P  were  a.ssoml)led  for  the  first  time  upon 
laii'ilng  at.  Dt.  Naznire.'' 


]0 


There  conditions  had  resulted  from;  (a)  iin  increase  in  t.he 
number  of  Regular  Army  regiments  by  about  eighty  percent,  (b)  appointinr 
tiie  best  noncommissioned  officers  to  second  lieutenant,  fc)  doubling  tlie 


I 


} 

f 

! 


size  of  the  company  organization  from  100  men. 


(d)  modeling  the  1st 


Division  organization  after  the  French  organization. 

Genera]  Sibert  informed  the  French  division  commander  that  he 

considered  it  "essential"  that  their  training  be  limited  "to  elementary 

2h 

work  and  the  development  of  a proper  disciplinary  spirit.'  At  the 

same  time.  General  Sibert  provided  insight  as  to  what  he  considered 

"essential"  through  a "Memorandum  for  Brigade  Commanders,"  dated  July  lf‘ 
25 

I9I”.'  Training  for  a period  of  approximately  four  weeks  following  the 
puhliskicig  of  the  memorandum  was  to  "be  devoted  mainly  to  disciplinary 
training. .Subsequently,  General  .Sibert  li.sted  several  sub.Ject.s  for 
which  it  vnr,  essentia]  to  pay  "particular  attention."  The  sub.Ject.s 
he  seJected  follow: 

(a)  Physical  drill  to  develop  military  bearing  and  precision  of 


movement . 


(b)  Close  order  drill. 

(c)  Bayonet  exercise  and  combat. 

(d)  oigld-ing  and  posit. inn  utu!  aiming  drill,  witti  partic\j]a»' 

I * (11  i on  ti)  rapiii  fire. 

('  ) I'ai  IV  riarrt  with  fu'  1 |ircK  <>•’  not  i,n  exi-.  . ■!  tv.  ■ hriur:’ 
duiVj  ( :i-.ri , ari'i  '.rn*  practice  march  w.i,/.  fu 1 pack  Vnr  n/iximum  dis- 
t ance  for  wtiii;li  1 rof)(>;-.  are  rgm  1 j f i eu  . 

(f)  Kirr*  aid  1 nst  met,]  m, . 

{g;  Signalling  I'.ir  sueh  men,  about  fifty  percent  of  ciitimand, 
nr.  heve  demonntral  I'd  .'iome  ap'titudo  for  t hin  worK.'  ^ 

'I'l.i  r<  ruh.iect;:  •.er.'  ehor.cn  because  over  half  of  l.ric  nor,  r'f  til*'  1st  | j\  1- 

si"n  v.*'!*'  untinjM.'ii  r.'cruitr..  Their  lev*'!  ivf  prof  i c i oncy  in  iinsic  n.  1 1 i - 

trtry  siil.ji'cts  iiad  ii  1t  estaiil  i nliod  t'*!!'or»'  trulning  wn.s  pr'ogre.sr*'rt  'o 


I 


1 1 

Ttnrf'  complicated  unit  maneuvers. 

There  ir.  little  doubt  tiiat  the  Americanr.  ciiarp.ed  with  tiie  renf'On- 
nibiJiiy  of  training,  the  1st  Ed  vision  perceived  a compelling  need  to 
start  witti  basic  military  subjects.  Training  memoranda  document  ttiat 
the  subject  areas  selected  for  trainir.g  the  1st  Division  were  fundament.al 
military  subjects,  and  reflect  that  little  emphasis  was  being  placed  on 
the  complex  aspects  of  trench  warfare.  Again,  as  with  the  correspondence 
frrxn  within  the  division  and  frcm  the  f*7th  French  Division,  on  July  iB, 
1917,  more  emphasis  was  soon  being  placed  on  training;  this  time  the 
L’cmmander-in-Chief , American  Expeditionary  Forces,  General  John  J. 
Pershing,  sent  two  m«noranda  to  the  1st  Division.  The  first  memorandum: 
(!Jem:crandum  A)  was  the  American  training  project  m.emorandum. . It  is  not 
available  for  examination  as  this  document  was  separated  from  the  basic 
correspondence  when  the  editors  of  the  World  War  Records  assembled  the 
doc’mients  of  Volume  XX  for  reproduction.  An  editor's  note  states  that, 
"It  appears  that  this  mem.orandum  is  the  Program  of  Training  for  the  1 st 
Division  A.F..F.  , published  under  date  of  October  ID,  1917."'*^ 

The  second,  Memorandum  B,  Memorandumj  on  French  Training  Projec* , 
states  that  the  French  presiipposed  that  American  soldiers  had  had  suffi- 
cient training  prior  to  their  arrival  in  France,  as  the  1st  Division 
was  a Regular  Army  unit.  There  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  its  appli- 
cation wa.s  to  be  expedient;  so,  Oenerai  Persiiing  left  "the  adoption  of 
any  I'eat  ure  of  this  French  project"  to  Oenerai  fiibert's  discretion. 

It  was  apparent  to  the  Americans  that  French  Oenerai  Headquarters  had 
arrar.ged  for  training  based  on  a tentative  plan.  Basically  the  plan 
provided  for  a Frencti  division  to  lend  assistance  to  the  Isit  iMvisior. 
hillci  .u)  In  a trench  training  area.  Each  French  company  orgariirat  ir  r' 


u’!ir  t'xppct.fil  t.o  have  eit.her  an  offirtT  or  noncommir.sinnrd  oTfioor  Uiaf. 


:;{x;>kf  rn/’i  i • Additionally,  ttio  French  rToponod  tliat  t.hc  Colh^win^^ 
cournrn  of  action  be  pursued:  (a)  unit  f, raining  up  to  division  level, 

(b)  trainir.f?  of  Instructors  for  division  schools,  (c)  training,  for 
instructors  of  higher  than  division  level  schools,  and  (d)  the  training 
of  a very  small  group  of  Americans  in  French  Army  schools  as  instruc- 


tors . 


In  the  same  vein,  the  French  proposed  a sixteen  week  training 


program  for  the  division.  The  program  was  broken  into  eight  two-week 
periods.  The  following  program  was  advocated  (by  the  French': 

1st  two  weeks  - Officers  and  men  train  together  and  specialists 
selected,  training  in  field  work,  organ! r.at.ion 
of  division  schools. 

?d  two  weeks  - Training  of  specialists,  close  order  instruc- 
tion, (one-half  officers  and  men  to  serve  in 
front  line  with  French  troops  for  a period  of 
8 to  1 ? days . ) 

3d  two  weeks  - Exercises  by  companies,  battalions  and  regi- 
ments; other  half  of  officers  and  nonccrimis- 
sloned  officers  serve  in  front  lines.  Officers 
selected  to  be  instructors  in  division  school 
sent  to  French  Army  schools. 

tth  two  weeks  - Two  regiments  to  take  a tour  of  duty  in  the 
French  front  line.  These  regiments  to  be 
scattered  among  French  regiments  and  battalior.r 
but  companief)  held  together. 

tt  h t wf'  weeks  - Ot  her  regiments  t.r,  go  into  front  line. 

i 1 1.  and  7*h  - Tn '.t  ruct.  j r.ti  by  uivir.ion. 

t V".  1 weon  r 

I'tti  t.wo  w»>eks  - American  divi:iir,ti  ready  to  take  ovrj-  n 
as.  a who!  c . 

Al’t'^iugfi  their  plan  aid  not,  envl:tion  t|\e  division  moving,  into  a ’.u'ctor 
for  fouj-t.eer  to  sixteen  weeks,  the  Frencti  were  undoubtedly  exyiecting  a 


urilt  that  wer  almost  prepared  to  enter  the  trencher.,  'fheir  course  ol 


instruction  as  proprjsed  above  is  desip;ne(l  {’or  orientation  of  a unit  that 
is  already  trained  in  the  basics  of  combat,  but  the  /unericans  did  not 
consider  themselves  prepared  for  more  advanced  training.  7he  French  pro- 
gram nay  also  be  a symptom  of  the  overwhelming  feelings  on  the  French 
national  level  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  relief  from  their  staggering 
losses  of  the  preceding  years  by  an  inl'usion  of  American  units  into  their 
own  ranks.  The  French  plan  called  for  an  acceleration  of  American  entry 
into  the  actual  fighting.  But  the  Americans  remained  intransient. 

No  American  unit  could  be  sent  into  the  front  line  without 
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approval  from  Headquarters,  A.E.F.  Approval  would  come  only  when 

General  John  J.  Pershing,  the  Commander-in-Chief , was  certain  that  the 

division  was  ready.  Training  was  considered  "so  fundamentally  important" 

that  the  Division  Commander  was  to  give  "close  personal  supervision"  to 

3*t 

"the  efficiency  of  officers  in  this  work."  Those  officers  who  were 
found  to  be  inattentive  and  lacking  in  "interest,  or  enerf^y  toward  inef- 
ficiency cf  his  command  or  retard  its  progress"  were  to  be  relieved. 

Thus,  General  Pershing  was  preparing  the  condition  for  relief  of  those 
officers  who  did  not  meet  his  expectations. 

At  the  same  time,  the  It7th  French  Division  Coran.ander  was  provid- 
ing t.he  1st  Division  with  a proprised  derailed  organ  i zat  i on  of  /vmerican 
irfardry  '•unpan  ie;;  lef  i r.- 1 1 ng  French  r.t  rudure.  ”'t(  im,  iiiviri'in  ir.trih- 
I i ..t.f'l  i's  'iwv  plntoin  ' .rgar.i  z»it  i fill  ff.r  hH.hck  I'lU-tnn  I.  i otis  , h>.l  r .| 

t h*  ; I'oi'osfd  Fi  t'lich  organ  i zat.  i on  for  t.raif'ing,  with  i tio  tY*  ti  Fi'onot,  Mi''l- 
I't'  I'l  vi  n i on  ' r.  adoj'tii.n  o!  i • own  at  t.ncK  format,  i < r , 
however,  w»i'  t.ot  acropt  p'i  by  Genera'  i''r:Gi  i ng , wtio  tl  i rccl.o.l  t bat  t lie 
dlviidf.n  i nstruct,  lore,  of  August  t lie  i-cvoked.  General  I'err-hing  wanted 


the  attack  formations  to  be  tailored  to  fit  the  sltuaticn  as  in  the 


l4 


Kronch  ntyle. 


Standard  format ionr.  were  acceptable  only  In  the  event  tl.at 
the  leaders  were  "without  adequate  traininj^  or  as  a class  "were"  no  defi- 
cient in  initiative  that  they  "were"  uiiahle  to  make  a projier  estimate  of 

the  particular  situation  and  fit  the  deployment  of  their  commands 
..37 

thereto.  The  Commander-in-Chief , A.K.F.  felt  that  this  doctrine  cor- 
forT.ed  "to  American  traditions  and  capabilities,"  and  directed  "that  the 
principles  and  methods  of  deployment  and  attack"  published  In  a transla- 
tion of  selected  passaj^es  from  the  French  "Manual  of  the  Chief  of  Section 
of  Infantry"  ....  "be  applied  in  the  Instniction  of"  1st  Pivision 
troops.'  An  analysis  of  this  directive  provides  the  following  glimpses 
of  the  development  of  American  training  principles: 

1.  Task  organize  units  and  combat  formations  to  accomj)lish  the 
mission  at  hand. 

2.  Make  use  of  foreign  training  literature  and  doctrine  if  it 
is  appropriate  to  the  situation. 

3.  Centralize  development  of  training  doctrine  and  rrogram 

planning  at  the  highest  level  - decentralize  execution  of  training  pro- 
39 

grams . 

Ttie  program  of  instruct, ion  as  proposed  by  the  liYtt  French  I.'ivi- 
:Mr,ii  ('ommaru'T  followed  much  th"  same  general  outline  as  that  of  M.^no- 
I'nti  iui'  1'.  Tte  irimary  nifference  war  i na*  I her.*  war  nr.  prograif  \'ar 
Afi’  ejeati  S'  oiieps  t '•>  froiii  : . r.e  '‘rei,i-i,  \nii*.;.  f'lr  a t'.ur  < •’ 


1 rn  .III  i,r  . 

h) '■.'i  a.jde.l  to  !,|,e  )iri>," 

.'•Ill  r ‘ ti.'  f i r:’  1 : 

r : r>i) 

wtl..  ' 1 
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i riprer.:;  I < n ttia!.  t.ii»  Isl. 
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i f. 

'i.'M  inet  iveiy  Ame|-ir:ari  anci  t.na'  Arn'fi.’ar  units  would  t-e  • . r.i  'o  t h'. 


fi..iit  wtien  ( i ey  w<r.-  ci  .i.s  i 'ii’red  by  An*Tiean.;  be  tea  i sei''  for  i !.i  tr.  -V  . 


1 I* 


Altliough  much  of  the  i*T1,h  French  Division's  proprar:  of  inr.tructit^n  war- 
seen  accepted  and  implemented,  the  /anerirar.s  were  far  mere  anxious  t.o 
ensure  tliej-  were  thoroughly  trained  than  the  French,  wlio  wanted  /imer i carjr! 
in  the  i renches  as  soon  as  possible.  Doon,  following  completion  of 
training  under  the  memoranda  of  July  iB,  1917,  General  Gibcrt  instructed 
the  brigade  and  Regiment  that: 

For  the  period  August  6th  to  PSth  inclusive,  ttie  instruction  and 
training  of  infantry  will  include; 

(a)  General  Training,  giving  special  attention  to: 

Physical  training 
Bayonet  combat 

Target  practice,  up  to  '100  yards 
Marches  with  full  pack 
Close  order  drill 

(b)  In  conjunction  with  attached  French  units; 

Mpeci alists ; 

Grenadiers,  hand  and  rifle 
Auto-rifle.s 
37mm  guns 
Extended  order 
Communication  and  liaison 
Field  works 

The  company  in  supporting  points 

Training  In  the  mornings  was  conducted  witli  the  French,  while  truinir.g 
as  prescribed  by  the  memorandum  of  iH  July  was  conducted  liy  the  Americans 

U2 

in  the  afternooiu  Americans  had  been  in  France  for  more  than  a month 


aiio  the  training  was  gradually  becoming  more  complex,  but  still  scant 
attention  wan  being  paid  to  unit  combat  training. 


General  I’ershing  inspected  tb<>  1st  Division  on  August  , the  day 
aftei  the  division  began  training  with  the  l*7th  Division  and  was  unhai)p> 
with  what  he  saw.  The  Commandei— j »i-Ch i ef  apparently  perceived  "a  laeV 


staffs . 


in  general,  the  Gomirander-i  n-Ciiief  was  distijrbed  by  a lacl- 


A1,  tlio  tin.e  ol  tti 


• ■>1'  military  appearance  and  bearing  of  the  Holdiera; . 
i nr.{  fct i on , th»-  divic.ion'n  t.rainiiig  [irogriun  addrer.ned  the  e.nbjeetr.  f.o 
remi'dy  l.ht'  pereepti(/n  that,  the  American:’,  lacked  di  ;;ci[  I i ne . 'I’rairiing 
continued  in  tiii:;  vein  for  a period  of  time.  Kven  though  <iirectionc’  ;'or 
rchocl  of  the  soldier,  specialists,  and  officers  were  being  impJemented, 
the  whole  period  seems  to  lack  specific  direction.  The  Americans  were 
unable  to  distinguish  between  those  elements  of  soldiering  that  give  the 
appearances  of  "looking  good"  and  those  that  provide  n solid  foundatior. 
for  combat.  Thi.s  impression  seem.s  to  be  further  reinforced  by  Ger.ercl 
Pershing's  comments  that  "there  was  vagueness  and  lack  of  definite  infer 
mation  on  the  part  of  officers  of  all  grades  as  to  the  exact  state  ol' 

hr 

instruction  and  supply  of  their  commands.  ^ 

The  47th  French  Division  continued  to  assist  in  the  training  of 
the  1st  Division  through  August  25,  1917-^^’  Following  this  period,  the 
1st  Division  war.  to  ^>e  toured  through  French  front  line  units  in  dctach- 

47 

ments.  This  tour  did  not  take  place,  apparently  becaus'.e  (leneral 
Perr.hing  disapproved  the  plans  of  the  47th  French  Division.  The  1st 
Division  wn.s  to  continue  general  training  and  "training  with  attached 
French  units  as  outlined  by  French  official s . (leneral  Per.shing  at 
thin  time  was  not  anxious  to  commit  untrained  troops  into  the  trenche:^, 
and  would  not  commit  troops  to  the  trenches  for  the  .specific  purpo.se  of 
acquiring  training. 

A new  phase  in  training  was  to  begin  in  the  form  of  battal ion 
fuid  regim'-ntal  exercises  - a departure  from  individual  and  company 
tralr.liig.  Tn  reply  to  a letter  from  the  l8th  French  Division  I'omrr.ander 
who  wa:  off*'ring  a program  of  insirucMon  "of  prol»l*?nr.  for  Unt.t.alior.  and 
Regimen*^  exercises,"  fteneral  Glbert  anid: 


IT 


f 


Af'trr  havir-ig  studied  the  details  ai  the  speeialists  witi  tiie  Ijyt). 
Infantry  I.'ivision,  the  time  has  arrived,  as  it  seem:,  to  me,  to  put 
the  American  officers  in  contact  with  modern  warfare  problems,  that 
they  will  be  required  to  solve  tiiemselves,  giving  orders  ar:d  execut- 
ing them  without  the  help  of  French  officers.***^ 

He  wanted  American  officers  to  learn  to  solve  problerar.  In  asking  that 

the  French  present  the  problems  and  critique  the  results,  Oeneral  oil>-it 

was  adamant  in  his  view  that  perfecticjn  in  problen.  :;olving  was  rot  as 

important  as  the  American  officers  learning  to  solve  proh.lems  them- 

serves . ' - 

Puring  the  first  week,  the  1st  Pi  vis  ion  wai;  to  conduct; 

(a)  A minimum  of  two  problems  for  each  hattalior.  in  trench 

warfare . 

/ \ *^1 

(b)  Kxercises  for  companies  in  tactics  of  mobile  warfare.^ 

The  remarks  recorded  at  the  divisional  level  for  this  period  of  instruc- 
tion are  imprecise.  They  are  general  in  nature  and  appear  a:;  a division 
c-*ipiiut5on  of  lessons  learned  for  all  of  the  battalions.  Thi.s  period 
cf  training  (June,  July,  August,  ami  I’eptembcr,  1‘)1Y ) involved  a French 
and  American  effort  from  the  individual  tsoldier  level  to  the  unit  (regi- 
ment) level . 

Hut  Cener.'il  Pershing  was  ::till  not.  s.atislied  with  thf'  1st  Pivi- 
siejn's  training  pi'ogram  from  the  divis.ifjiial-level  view  j^jint.  His 
inspector  'Icrieral,  brigadier  Oeneral  Andre  W.  firewstcr,  made  an  im’.j'oe- 
tion  'rif.  or.  Oepteniher  17  and  reported  that  "Division  t.-aining  was  mu''!; 

o O'l  I i , i 7.e.t  wi  til  not,  eric/ugh  praetical  aj  pi  icat.  ion  and  tactiral  deci- 
si'. II  mk!''/  ‘ Oen«-rai  l’er;,iii  ng  at  *t  ‘ (...ini  leei.li.t  \ ti-iV  ti.  1 • 

D iCi'.!'  1.1  1 nig  ll•'•gr^•ll.  nai.  I •>  1 c .|*  -.e . . f «•'!  ly  iP  .'I'l.iii'  I 

f ' * I..'  sail..'  . j’l  : liii'ii  li.'i.-  , .ii'iv'rii  ,1.  I|.  r ri  ' 

f * 'Vm;i:i'  /m -i  i'/.i.  :.<■  i .;  i < /•.■  '.  I,.  If  i-er.'' .. 
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TVie  1;-1,  i,'jvi?iori  facRd  terribly  complex  prollemL  duriiig  tl.c  pr<’- 
iimiiuiry  plmne  of  t.riiiiiirig  in  P’rance.  Dvor  ball'  tif  Ihf  divisiori  con- 
sisted of  unt.rtiitn'd  recruit.;;  ttmt  bud  t.o  lie  I rnined  from  I he  very  stcr'  . 
Next.,  it  had  to  develop  itr.  own  training  progr'uii  without  anyone  bavin/', 
ar.y  previous  experience  in  the  matter  of  training  a division  for  a 
Eiuropean  war.  Then,  it  was  trapped  between  conflicting  needs;  the 
FretiCh  or.  one  extreme  wanting  replacement  personnel  even  if  they  were 
untrair.ea  and  the  Americans  on  the  other  extreme  not  desiring  to  cemmi* 
/'jT.erican  soldiers  until  they  were  perfectly  trained.  Also,  another  dif- 
ficulty added  to  their  troubles:  General  Pershing  var  dissatisfied  with 

tne  leadership  of  the  division.  Phirther,  there  was  a basic  warfare  doc- 
trine conflict  between  the  Anericans  and  the  French:  tlu,  American  point 

of  view  advoca'  ■ r.g  war  of  movement  repre;'.rnt ing  the  .seckii^'  of  aggre.s- 
sive  contact  in  combat  and  the  French  doctrine  calling  I’or  trench  war- 
fare rejireaenting  a defensive  attitude. 

'Di'  first  phase  of  training  w.-is  a period  of  great  difficulty  for 
the  1st  Division.  'ITie  p/roblems  that  t.he  1st  Divi.slon  cncount.ered  cemf 
fr/wi  .'ll)  dir-cMon.s.  Gen*-r/il  Pershing  rciiiurked  that  t.lic  soD'iers  .■ipf  ciu-f  d 
\ir;di  sc  ipl  iiK  d , thu:;  cau::ing  the  divi;;ion  to  focus  on  appearance.  .ul;;.- 

forced  rbe  division  to  adopt  French  attack  f<  miation  organ  L zat  loii  for 
tr»-i,ci.  wirfare  ti-aining;  yet,  at  the  s/ime  time,  his  inspector  Gensr/il 
aisorii  li<  ! t.te  'iivision  for  ticiri/'  'or  muc|,  j iK»-  tiic  l'“i''-t.eb. . V<'aiivh  i 1 , 

t I"  II  la,-.!c  l/i'M.icai  ■lic';-iiio  IsIwo'Ui  1 b<'  /ii's  >•  i 

I I . ■ I I i •SI-  , ai’i;  ' /i‘-  : s t I i V ' ; . .1'.  wM  •'  l•nu>•',l  V li'  ' • 'til' 

I'l*  I';  . I i . I • i 111*  I S Of  ./I  I (I  full  I t"i  I'll  (■|•o||l  a lac'i'  • 'O.i-i'  • i- ••  . 

:-/ii  <•>  I'll ! I '■rr, I i I’  ■,'o;  /[••'■')<>d  'o  ;hc|  boi  ■;  Ms  iliviaion  I ■ • wta-i, 


)|.<:.irii.'  /'I'lr-i  i ( iri  n.r  I Fi-en'O,  do'- 1 r i ii<' . i.iii.  lieii'i/i  I il'<l  not  Inv 
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■' i.i  '•xppri»’nc’e  nef;f.':;r.ary  to  train  a 'iivi:i(jn  filloj  with  recruits  for 
r r.l'a'  . In  General  Gibert's  defense,  it  mur;t  te  r.nid  ttiat  Hi'erSfiuart'-rr. , 
f'.i'.Y.  was  remiss  in  this  whole  matt.er  of  t.raininf.  by  tiot  forma  J at  i ru’’ 
a j'l  n!i  for  the  division  and  publishing  it  in  the  form  of  a trair.ir.g 
iirective  fromi  the  beginning.  The  problems  encountered  by  the  lot  Divi- 
sion vo)uld  have  been  avoided  had  Headquarters,  A.K.K.  made  known  i ' 
cepts  from  the  very  beginning.  The  first  phase  of  training  apjiear.s  ar 
a time  in  which  neither  Headquarters,  A.E.F.  nor  tlic  1st  Division  seemed 
to  know  what  was  needed  in  the  way  of  training  /oner  i cans  fc>r  coni  at. 

The  only  difference  in  level  of  proficiency  between  two  headquarter.-  t 
the  end  o!  tlte  period  was  that  Headquarters,  A. KM',  finai'y  discerned 
wha*  was  needed  aisd,  thus,  formulated  training  doctrine  for  the  Ir.t  !ivj 
t'ion.  Hence,  the  first  phase  of  tlirc'o  of  Oeneral  Pershing's  trainitig 
programs  for  the  divisions  trained  in  France  flnaP.y  emerged.' 
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CHAPTER  P 

A.E.F.  TRAINING  CENTRALIZATION 

The  second  phase  of  training  for  the  1st  Division  is  character- 
ized by  Headquarters,  A.E.F.  taking  the  initiative  in  developing  and 
promulgating  American  training  doctrine.  General  Pershing  had  observed 
that  the  1st  Division  had  neither  what  he  considered  to  be  a progressive 
plan  to  prepare  the  division  for  combat,  nor  the  leadership  that  pos- 
sessed the  necessary  experience  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Beginning  with  its  introduction  into  France  on  June  23,  191T, 
and  until  October  8,  1917,  training  the  1st  Division  was  largely  a divi- 
sion effort.  A centralized  training  program  promulgating  American  doc- 
trine for  training  American  divisions  in  France  had  not  been  put  into 
effect.  Headquarters,  A.E.F.  provided  the  1st  Division  with  training 
general  guidance  on  l8  July,  but,  there  is  no  indication  that  any  com- 
prehensive training  program  was  directed.^  let  Division  memoranda  sub- 
sequent to  the  18  July  A.E.F.  letter  indicate  that  the  1st  Division  was 
developing  its  own  program  in  conjunction  with  the  **7th  French  Division. 

At  the  coalition  level,  the  organizational  structure  was  still 

O 

In  Phase  I (U  August  191*^  to  6 November  1917).*^  This  was  a period  during 

3 

which  there  was  little  cooperation  between  the  allies.  General  Pershing's 
Impression  that  the  allied  governments  were  not  "in  hemnony"  was  derived 
from  "the  evident  rivalry  between  the  British  and  French  for  control  and 
use  of  our  (U.S.)  forces."**  As  General  Pershing  explained,  it  was 
American  policy  from  the  outset  "to  build  a distinctive  army  of  our  own 
as  rapidly  as  possible."^  "In  each  division  a system  of  troop  training 

23 


under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Division  Commander"  was  implemented.* 
General  George  C.  Marshall  provided  several  insights  concerning 
the  1st  Division's  perceptions  of  training  to  this  point.  General 
Marshall  began  the  war  as  a member  of  the  operations  section,  and  during, 
his  tour  with  the  1st  Division  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel 
and  headed  the  operations  section.^  The  division  believed  that  it  had 
labored  under  unnecessary  impediments.  Part  of  the  difficulty  arose 
from  the  fact  that  while  "American  General  Headquarters  did  not  approve 
of  the  French  methods  of  instruction,  there  were  no  orders  to  discon- 
tinue." At  the  same  time,  there  were  "very  drastic  orders  to  conduct 

Q 

trainirig  along  American  lines. The  French  had  tried  to  push  training 
"to  a rapid  completion,"  so  that  American  troops  could  be  committed  to 
battle  "at  the  earliest  possible  moment...."^  In  the  opposite  direction 
the  Americans  were  not  going  to  commit  a unit  to  battle  without  feeling, 
confident  of  success,  because  they  believed  "a  reverse"  suffered  by  the 
first  American  unit  would  precipitate  "a  most  depressing  effect  on  all 
of  our  Allies...."^®  Another  point  causing  some  distress  during  the 
early  training  was  that  the  number  of  daily  visitations  and  inspections 
made  it  "next  to  impossible  to  attend  to  the  daily  work...."^^  All  of 
this  served  to  make  training  extremely  difficult. 

Gome  accommodation  by  the  1st  Division  had  been  made  with  the 
UTth  French  Division,  and  training  had  progressed  under  the  U'fth's  tute- 
lage. Members  of  the  division  considered  it  unfortunate  that  the  U7th 

Division  was  ordered  to  the  front  and  replaced  by  the  l8th  French  Divi- 

1? 

sion  during  the  second  phase  of  training.  The  1st  Division  and  the 
l*7th  French  Division  had  established  a rapport  that  did  not  carry  over 
into  a harmonious  working  relationship  with  the  l8th  French  Division.  ^ 


Difficulties  arose  between  the  l8th  French  Division  and  the  1st 


Divirion  over  the  method  of  instruction,  the  French  wanting  to  demor:- 
stratc  trench  warfare  while  the  Americans  watched.  Training  policy 
makers  of  the  1st  Division  considered  that  this  method  "did  not  do... 
much  good,"  ....as  the  demonstrations  were  "cut-and-dried  affairs  and 
it  was  very  hard  for  our  [American]  men  to  take  in  the  important 
points. The  relationship  between  the  two  divisions  was  strained  at 
best . 

General  Sibert  wanted  the  French  to  observe  the  1st  Division 
training  for  combat  and  to  provide  impartial  and  impersonal  solutions, 
but  General  Bordeaux,  Commander  of  the  l8th  French  Division,  insisted 
on  the  French  demonstrating  while  the  Americans  watched.  General  Sibert 
finally  took  matters  into  his  own  hands  and  convinced  General  Bordeaux 
of  the  advantages  of  the  American  method.  He  concluded,  "Under  the  new 
arrangement  our  (American)  progress  in  training  was  very  satisfactory 
amd  much  more  rapid  than  in  previous  periods,  but  the  division  was  still 
a long  way  from  being  sufficiently  trained  and  disciplined  to  Justifj' 
its  entry  into  the  line."^^ 

In  the  meantime,  much  French  political  pressure  had  been  brought 
to  bear  to  commit  the  1st  Division  to  the  trenches  as  soon  as  possible, 
'fliis  pressure  may  have  siiccee(Jed  in  accelerating  by  several  months  the 
Amer jean's  plans  for  commitment  of  troops  to  the  trenches  ahead  of  sched- 
ule, but  the  imnicaiate  desires  of  the  French  that  Americana  begin  shar- 
ing the  French  burden  were  not  reaj  i zed  The  outcome  of  thin  period 
is  that  Headquarters,  A.E.F.  took  the  lead  in  developing  and  promulgating 
training  policy  for  the  1st  Division,  since  they  were  interested  in 
"establl nhing  a precedent  with  the  French  for  training  of  American  troops 
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in  ? rench  sectors. 

The  French  approached  General  Pershing  requesting  that  the  J:;t 

liivir.ion  take  front  line  training  In  a quiet  sector  to  boost  saggitig, 

French  morale.  General  Pershing  subsequently  observed  the  l;it  Mvir.ion 

conducting  its  training  with  the  l8th  French  Division.  The  training 

during  this  period  called  for  at  least  two  regimental  problems  in  trench 

warfare  and  battalion  maneuvers  in  open  warfare."^  After  the  inspection 

trip.  General  Pershing  was  satisfied  with  the  1st  Division's  program, 

(October  U,  1917)  and  agreed  to  the  French  request  to  introduce  American 

soldiers  into  the  trenches.  Battalions  of  the  1st  Division  prepared 
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themselves  for  the  move. 

General  Pershing  commented  upon  returning  frcjm  the  inspection, 

"I  returned  much  pleased  with  the  evidences  of  efficiency  in  this  organ- 
ization." In  view  of  the  dissatisfaction  he  had  expressed  as  a result 
of  his  previous  inspection  on  August  7,  1917,  his  remark  must  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  the  1st  Division  had  progressed  under  Its  own 
training  program  to  the  point  the  units  were  committed  to  the  trenches 
for  training  only.  However,  Pershing  did  not  believe  that  the  division 
was  completely  prepared  to  assume  responsibility  for  a sector  as  a 
unit.^° 

On  October  H,  1917  training  dnctrine  I'or  the  1st  Division  entered 
trie  second  phase  and  oecamo  centralized  at  A.K.F.  level.  The  Training 
Gtaff  of  tlie  A.E.F.  (the  General  Gtaff  G-9)  was  responsible  for  "General 
training  and  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  instruction  and  training 
thro\ighout  the  cixtunand."  ' The  Chief  of  the  Training  Section,  Lieulennnt 
Colonel  Paul  B.  Malone,  furnished  the  Commanding  General  of  the  1st  Divi- 
sion definite  training  guidance  on  the  subject  of  "Training 
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the  Division.  This  approach  to  traininK  i-^ie  1st  Division  sho\ild  have 
been  employed  froii!  the  )>e#?inning  of  the  introduction  of  American  troops 
into  France.  It  can  only  be  surmised  that  this  approach  to  training  wan 
not  followed  by  the  A.E.F.  from  the  beginning  because  it  was  assumed 
that  the  division  conmander  knew  what  to  do. 

During  the  second  period  of  the  A.E.F.  training  program,  the 
division  had  sufficient  time  allotted  to  allow  for  a "tour  of  ten  days 
at  the  front  for  each  battalion  of  Infantry  and  Field  Artillery . 

The  final  arrangements  for  this  tour  were  made  in  a conference  on 
October  U,  1917,  at  Headquarters,  Eastern  Group  (French).  The  Commander- 
in-Chief,  A.E.F.,  (General  Pershing)  and  the  Commanding  General,  Eastern 
Group,  (General  deCastelnau)  in  conjunction  with  their  staffs,  stipu- 
lated that  the  necessary  instructions  would  be  sent  through  the  French 
chain  of  command  to  the  l8th  Division  (French)  Commanding  General  "to 
make  all  the  necessary  arrangements."^^ 

General  Pershing  wanted  to  insure  that  each  unit  was  trained  in 
advance  for  their  specific  tasks.  The  1st  Division  was  to  train  all  its 
units  "in  advance  for  the  duty  contemplated."'^'  This  particular  aspect, 
of  second  training  phase  was  designated  for  preparing  the  units  to  enter 
the  trenches.  Additionally,  the  1st  Division  commander  was  directed  to 
have  the  units  down  to  company  level  conduct  reconnaissances  prior  to 
occupation  of  assigned  sectors. This  is  an  example  of  General  Pershing 
insuring  that  each  unit  was  trained  for  the  specific  task  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  units  that  were  employed  In  the  front  were  to  serve  "as 
integral  parts  of  regiments  of  the  iflth  French  Division."'^” 


The  largest 
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urit  that  would  occupy  a sector  independently  was  a battalion.  Tiie 
American  commander  would  lead  his  battalion  within  the  scope  of  the 
policies  dictated  to  him  by  a i’rench  regimental  commander . Tiic  pur- 
pose of  a tour  at  the  front  with  a French  unit  was  to  ensure  that  Amer- 
icans become  familiar  "with  all  the  phases  of  trench  duty  performed  in 
rotation  by  French  troops."^® 

This  particular  period  in  the  training  of  the  1st  Division  pro- 
vides another  example  of  the  "training  supervision"  chain  of  command 
existing  at  that  time;  the  battalion  commanders  of  the  1st  Division  took 
their  orders  from  FYench  commanders  while  in  the  trenches.  Further,  the 
1st  Division  was  trained  in  the  French  method  of  trench  warfare.  Two 
points  could  he  accomplished  only  with  General  Pershing's  express  per- 
mission: committing  Am.ericans  to  the  trenches  under  French  command  and 

training  in  French  trench  warfare  methods. 

In  the  Program  of  Training  for  the  1st  Division,  A.E.F. , devel- 
oped by  the  Training  Section,  General  Staff,  the  themes  were  distinctly 
American:  war  of  movement,  rigid  discipline,  learning  the  basics  fol- 

lowed by  practical  exercises,  applying  resources  to  situation  method  of 
problem  solving,  and  sound  leadership  training.  For  the  first  time,  the 
central izaticn  of  training  doctrine  and  enunciation  emerge  in  directive 
form  - and  then  only  after  the  battalions  had  been  trained  to  the  degree 
that  General  Pershing  considered  them  prepared  to  enter  the  trenches. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  for  the  1st  Division  as  developed  by 
Headquarters,  A.E.F. , provided  for  "progressive  instruction  from  the 
smallest  to  the  largest  units"  with  maneuvers  in  which  units  were  pitted 
against  each  other  as  "a  reliable  method  for  testing  the  proficiency  of 
subordinate  commanders  and  subordinate  units."  The  first  period 


(October  Y-20)  oi’  the  A.E.F.  program  was  to  be  devoted  to  preparing  the 
battalions  to  enter  the  trenches. The  A.E.F.  program  specified  the 
number  of  hours  that  each  type  of  unit  (infantry  company,  machine  gun 
company,  headquarters  company,  battalion  and  regiment)  was  to  concentrate* 
or.  in  training  by  subject  area.  Training  for  the  first  period  was  to 
progi-ess  from  individual  proficiency  through  unit  proficiency  at  bat- 
talion level. 

Maneuver  unit  training  during  the  first  period  of  the  A.E.F. 
Program  was  designed  to  prepare  units  to  go  into  the  trenches.  The  com- 
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panics  were  to  train  in  "Platoon  and  company  in  combat."  The  battalion 
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two-sided  maneuver  problems  were  "arranged  by  the  regimental  commander." 
The  problems  included: 

1.  Occupation  of  sector;  relief  of  battalion  occupying  sector, 
day  and  night.  Arrangements  for  security.  Patrols  raids,  and  dis- 
positions to  repel  raids. 

2.  Enemy  attack  expected,  defense  by  first  line  battalion. 

Counter  attack . 

Additionally,  battalions  were  to  train  for: 

Organization  of  a sector  in  preparation  for  a general  offensive. 
The  attack  i’rom  trenches;  reduction  of  points  of  resi.stance.  Cor- 
rection of  deficiencies.^^ 

This  period  of  the  program  was  "Chiefly  devoted  to  battalion 
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training."  Members  of  Headquarters,  A.E.F.,  specified  those  subjects 

that  they  considered  necessary  to  prepare  the  battalions  for  accepting 

responsibility  of  a sector  in  the  trenches. 

A memorandum  making  note  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  maneuvers 

of  the  first  period  of  the  second  phase  was  published  two-thirds  through 
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that  portion  of  the  program.  The  points  discussed  were  organized 
under  the  following  headings: 


1.  Liaison:,  2.  Patrolling:,  3. 


"Stand  To":,  U,  Raids:, 


iO 

5.  Attacks:,  6.  Counterattacks:,  T.  Groupleaders : , 8,  Trench 

^ *‘0 
Orders : 

Of  these  points,  the  most  serious  attention  appeared  to  be  placed  on 
j^atrolling,  raids,  attacks,  counterattacks,  and  group  leaders.  Patrols 
were  conducted  in  a manner  that  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  their 
specific  purposes  were  accomplished.  Raids,  attacks,  and  counterattacks 
received  generally  the  same  comments  - that  prepeu'ation  for  each  required 
forethought,  preparation,  and  rehearsal.  Next,  emphasis  was  placed  on 
"Group  Leaders"  taking  charge  in  the  event  of  the  unexpected  and  accom- 
plishing the  task  at  hand.  The  term  "group  leader"  apparently  means 
that  whoever  was  present  would  initiate  the  steps  to  accomplish  a tank 
at  hand  by  supervising  the  actions  of  others. 

The  second  period  (October  ?l-November  2U)  of  the  centralized 
training  program  was,  like  the  first  period,  devoted  to  battalion  train- 
ing. However,  the  second  period  wan  different  in  two  primary  respects. 
First,  the  battalions  were  rotated  through  the  trenches  for  training 

under  French  supervision,  and  second,  the  battalions  not  in  the  trenches 
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pursued  a training  program  of  American  concept,"*-  It  is  Judged  that  this 
training  wa;;  not  needed  by  tiie  1st  Divi.sion  and  was  undertaken  witli 
Fi-er.cfi  supervision  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  say  that,  the 
Americans  cooperated  with  t.rie  Al.lied  effort. 

Field  Orders  were  drawn  and  is:;ued  by  the  1st  Division  arranging 
for  introduction  of  the  jst  battalion  of  each  regiment  into  tf.e 
1.  rei  epes . The  following  hattalionn,  beginning  on  Oetober  l'i]7, 

were  t.iie  first  /imerican  maneuver  units  to  train  in  the  trench»;s. 


il 


1 . First  Brigade  - 

1st  Battalion,  l6th  Infantry  Regiment 
1st  Battalion,  l8th  Infantry  Regiment 
?.  Second  Brigade  - 

1st  Battalion,  26th  Infantry  Regiment 
1st  Battalion,  28th  Infantry  Regiment*^*^ 

Has  method  provided  for  each  of  the  twelve  battalions  (three  per  regi- 
ment) to  rotate  through  the  trenches  at  a rate  of  four  battalions  every 
ten  days  with  the  whole  division  to  be  completed  within  thirty-five  days. 
The  battalions  of  the  American  regiments  were  assigned  to  the  l8th  French 
Division  as  follows: 

a.  l6th  and  l8th  Infantry  to  32d  French  Infantry 

b.  26th  and  28th  Infantry  to  66th  French  Infantry*^^ 

Each  American  battalion  was  to  initially  "occupy  a second  line  position 
in  rear  of  the  regiment  to  which  it  is  (was)  assigned"  and  then  move  up 
to  the  front  line.  The  French  battalions  alternated  positions  wit.h  t.he 


Americana  by  taking  up  positions  to  tlie  rear  of  the  American  battal- 
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ions.  Each  succeeding  battalion  of  a regiment  was  to  occupy  the  sami- 
fwsition  in  the  trenches  as  the  battalion  before  it  had. 

The  purpose  of  the  trench  tour  was  to  train  Americans  in  the 
French  methods  of  trench  warfare.  The  ten  day  training  intervals  at  th.c 
front  encountered  few  difficulties  with  the  exception  of  a German  raid 
on  the  morning  of  November  3,  in  the  sector  occupied  by  Company  F,  -’3 
Battalion,  l6th  Infantry  Regiment.  Thin  raid  resulted  in  the  first, 
American  casualties  of  the  war.*'^  The  success  of  the  German  raid  is 
partly  attributed  to  General  Bordeaux’s  order  that  American  patrols  were 
not  to  extend  beyond  their  own  wire,  leaving  the  Germans  freedom  of 
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movi*ment  in  the  area  lyinK  in  front  of  the  American  wire.  The  tragedy- 
does  not  reflect  unfavorably  on  the  training  of  the  1st  Division.  This 
particular  incident  euid  the  alleged  reason  for  its  occurrence  was  used 
as  leverage  to  secure  General  Bordeaux's  tacit  approval  for  an  Arcerican 
raid  beyond  the  wire.^*^ 

The  battalions  not  engaged  in  duty  at  the  front  pursued  a rigor- 
ous training  program  for  implementing  training  in  General  Pershing's  con- 
cept of  open  warfare.  General  Pershing  perceived  that  if  a deadlock  were 
to  be  broken  in  trench  warfare,  soldiers  must  rise  up  out  of  the  trenches 
and  begin  a "war  of  movanent."5i  The  French  were  critical  of  this  theory 
because  in  their  experience  the  end  could  only  be  accomplished  through 
trencii  warfare  methods.  They  had  lost  thousands  of  men  in  the  first 
years  of  the  war  following  such  tactics  and  were  psychologically  con- 
ditioned to  defensive  tactics.  General  dames  G.  Harbord,  Chief  of  Staff, 
A.E.F.,  was  extremely  critical  of  those  who  found  fault  with  General 
Pershing's  methods. 

The  perfectly  proper  and  not  untact ful  insistence  by  General 
Pershing  on  his  own  ideas  in  this  difference  of  opinion  has  been 
critic- zed  as  a lack  of  diplomacy  by  officers  of  opinion  upon  whom 
no  part  of  the  responsibility  lay,  who  took  no  risks,  and  whose 
experience  had  included  no  opportunity  for  an  equal  knowledge.  52 

For  those  battalions  not  in  the  trenches,  the  second  period  of 
the  1st  Division's  training  devoted  four  times  as  many  hours  to  Oi.en 
Warfare  as  it  did  to  French  Warfare  (forty-eight  hours  vis  a vis  twelve 
hours). 53  General  Pershing  was  to  have  his  way  in  other  things,  too. 
Mention  was  made  in  the  Preliminary  Phase  that  General  Pershing  wa.s  un- 
happy with  General  Glbert's  leaaership.  This  condition  stemmed  from  his 
belief  that  General  Slbert  was  inefficient.  General  Pershing  had  ob- 
served Glbert's  Ineptness  at  critiquing  the  battalion  problems  in 
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September,  nnd  TurtVier  disagreed  with  General  Gibert’s  belief  that 
Americans  needed  assistance  in  French  tactical  training  and  staff  worV. . 
General  Pershing  became  convinced  that  the  1st  Division  needed  a new 
commander. 

Brigadier  Robert  L.  Bullard,  Commander  of  the  2d  Brigade  was  the 
man  that  General  Pershing  had  in  mind  t.o  assume  command  of  the  1st  Divi- 
sion when  General  Sibert  was  relieved. Pershing  privately  discussed 
with  General  Bullard  on  October  20,  1917,  his  intentions  to  place 
Bullard  in  command  of  the  1st  Division  - the  same  day  that  the  first 
battalions  started  for  training  under  supervision  of  the  French  in  the 
trenches . 

Bullard  concluded  that  the  Commanuer-in-Chief  did  not  have  the 
authority  to  relieve  General  Gibert  of  command.  There  were  many  problems 
associated  with  relieving  General  Gibert,  and  Pershing  had  to  Inilld  a 
strong  case  as  his  appointment  had  been  made  by  higher  authority  without 
Pershing's  patronage.  The  A.E.F.  staff  laid  the  ground  work  for  the 
relief  through  inspections  that  were  extremely  critical  of  the  division's 
senior  officers.  The  inspectors  recommended  that  Sibert  be  replaced.'”^ 
Quite  simply,  Pershing  had  lost  faith  in  his  abilities  and  nothing  would 
restore  it.^^  But,  the  relief  of  General  Sibert  had  to  wait  until  condi- 
tions were  more  favorable. 

Meanwhile,  Headquarters,  American  Expeditioneiry  Forces  had  taken 
the  lead  in  setting  the  tenor  for  whnt  Americans  would  do  in  the  fonru- 
lation  and  promulgation  of  tactical  doctrine.  G-5,  A.E.F.  translated 
tactical  doctrine  into  training  doctrine.  Through  the  centralization  of 
the  1st  Division's  training  program  under  A.E.F.,  this  distinctly  Ameri- 
can tactical  doctrine  of  mobile  warfare  or  war  of  movement  appeared 


ridiculous  to  the  lYench  and  wan  a main  point  of  contention  between  the 
French  and  American  authorities.  It  caused  many  problems  with  Gcnerai 
Bordeaux,  Commander  of  the  l6th  French  Division  at  the  beginning  of  thf- 
unit  training  phase  for  the  division.  However,  the  American  perspective 
was  needed  at  that  point  in  the  war,  if  for  nothing  else  than  a reexam- 
ination of  allied  philosophy. 

Phase  two  began  on  October  8,  with  Headquarters,  A.E.F.  stand- 
ardizing the  division's  training  program.  General  Pershing  found  much 
fault  with  what  General  Sibert  did;  yet,  the  1st  Division  had  progressed 
in  its  training  to  the  point  that  the  battalions  were  considered  pro- 
ficient enough  to  train  in  the  trenches  in  actual  combat  under  French 
command . 

In  all  fairness,  training  in  the  trenches  up  to  this  point  was 
a remarkable  feat..  The  division  had  been  organized  for  a total  of  five 
mf-nths  and  had  been  in  France  for  only  four  months  when  the  first  t>at- 
talions  were  introduced  into  the  trenches.  Considering  the  organizational 
problems,  the  differences  in  American  and  French  training  philosophy,  the 
differences  in  American  and  French  needs,  and  the  tremendous  stress 
placed  on  General  Sibert,  the  1st  Division  was  well  trained. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  phase  the  1st  Division  lost  the 
power  to  control  the  development  and  promulgation  of  its  own  training 
doctrine.  Headquarters  A.E.F.  decided  how  the  divisions  would  train  in 
France.  The  second  phase  ended  when  the  last  battalions  came  out  of  thf 
trenches  in  late  November  191Y.  It  marked  the  end  of  direct  French 
influence  on  American  training  in  the  1st  Division,  though  the  training 
supervision  channel  in  the  Allied  Coinmand  Structure  still  existed.  The 
French  had  every  right  to  be  exasperated  with  the  American  authorities 
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i I.  this  fiarticuJar  undertaking  beoaune  they  nought  French  ar.sintar.ee  and 
then  only  pretended  to  pay  attention.  Yet,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Ar.ericans  to  take  training  mutters  into  their  ovm  hands  as  t)ie  French 
programs  did  not  include  the  preparation  of  senior  American  commanders 
and  staffs  for  the  tusks  of  leading  large  units  in  combat. 
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TRAINING;  FINAL  PHASE 

The  final  phase  of  training  the  1st  Division  consisted  of  maneu- 
ver unit  training.  It  began  with  regimental  exercises  and  was  planned 
to  progress  through  brigade  and  division  exercises.  Tactical  trainlr.g 
composed  the  bulk  of  the  instruction.  Tactical  maneuvers  called  for 
exercises  in  trench  warfare  (breeching  fortifications,  rupturing  defenses, 
limited  tactical  objectives)  and  open  warfare  (deep  objectives,  maneu- 
vering a combined  arms  force  aggressively  toward  an  ill-defined  objec- 
tive). Developed  on  American  tactical  doctrine,  the  final  phase  of 
training  and  maneuvers  certified  the  division  as  combat  qualified. 

The  first  period  of  the  final  phase  began  on  twenty-five  November 

and  lasted  until  December  1^,  1017.^  This  three  week  period  wan  pri- 

2 

marlly  devo'ted  to  training  on  the  regimental  level.  Even  though  there 
had  been  a reorganizat ion  of  the  Allies  on  the  coalition  level  on 
7 November,  the  1st  Division  was  still  in  theory  subordinated  to  the 
French  for  training.  In  fact.  General  Pershing  still  commanded  the 
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American  uruts  and  conducted  training  according  to  his  own  concepts. 

During  these  months  the  Allied  effort  had  reached  its  lowest 
I 

point.  The  British  had  suffered  defeat  at  Cambrai;  the  Italians  were 
defeated  at  Caporetto;  and  the  Czar  of  Russia's  regime  had  collapsed.^ 
Clearly,  the  Allied  Command  was  in  a predicament.  With  Russia's  col- 
lapse, German  troops  were  released  for  the  Western  Front,  and  the  German 
victory  at  Cambrai  further  weakened  the  British.  Both  France  and 
Britain  were  forced  to  send  divisions  to  Italy  following  the  Italian 
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aefent  at,  Caporetto.^'  The  net  result  was  a further  weakened  Allien 
front  opposed  by  a German  military  force  no  longer  faced  with  tlie  dileirar.a 
of  fighting  on  two  fronts  simultaneously. 

The  efforts  to  incorporate  American  forces  in  both  French  and 
British  units  continued,  and  this  increased  the  pressure  during  the  final 
phase  of  training  the  1st  Division.  Final  arrangements  were  worked  out 
in  ’ate  January  concerning  the  training  of  American  forces.  To  the 
British,  these  arrangements  meant  that  American  infantry  battalions 
would  be  trained  with  the  British,  then  regiments  formed  under  American 
command,  and  finally  American  divisions  would  be  formed.  General 
Pershing  also  agreed  to  allow  American  regiments  to  train  in  quiet  sec- 
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tors  under  French  divisions  for  one  month.  Neither  of  these  plans 
affected  the  1st  Division  since  it  was  in  its  final  phase  of  training. 

General  Pershing  was  primarily  concerned  that  amalgamation  of 
American  units  would  not  allow  for  the  building  of  an  American  Army  nor 
would  it  provide  for  the  training  of  the  officers  and  staffs  required  to 
lead  large  units.  Also,  he  persisted  in  the  view  that  American 
training  "was  based  on  the  determination  to  force  the  Germans  out  of 
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their  trenches  and  beat  them  in  the  open."  Kven  though  the  1st  Divi- 
sion was  theoretically  under  French  training  supervision,  the  1st  Divi- 
sion pursued  an  American  training  plan  based  on  American  doctrinal  con- 
cepts. The  French  had  little  impact  in  terms  of  how  this  unit  wan 
trained  or  what  concepts  it  was  trained  in. 


sis  was  once  more  placed  on  Open  Warfare.  Open  Warfare  training  was 
allocated  a total  of  thirty-six  hours  of  seventy-seven  allowed  for 
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reginental  training.  Open  Warfare  training  had  two  phases.  The  first 
phase  consisted  of  instruction  on  attack,  defense,  and  advance  and  rear 
guard.  The  second  phase  was  allocated  for  practical  exercises  in  the 
form  of  two  sided  maneuvers  pitting  regiment  against  regiment.  Brigade 
commanders  were  responsible  for  preparing  t.he  maneuver  problems. 

French  trench  warfare  instruction  decreased  in  importance.  An  eight 
hour  problem  was  developed  for  a regimental  attack  from  the  trenches  cn 
three  successive  objectives.  The  twelve  hours  of  trench  warfare  instruc- 
tion were  rounded  out  with  a four  hour  block  on  occupying  and  defending 
a sector.  The  third  major  area.  Demonstration,  was  devoted  to  showing 
the  soldiers  of  the  1st  Division  how  certain  weapons  were  employed.  The 
areas  demonstrated  were:  artillery  employment,  artillery  barrages, 

machine  gun  barrages,  liaison,  supporting  artillery  and  firing  over 

13 

troops  and  offensive  and  defensive  gas  employment. 

The  2d  Brigade  integrated  the  demonstrations  into  the  daily 
( training  schedule.  An  example  of  a day's  training  might  include  occupy- 

ing trenches  by  OfilO  hours  for  regimental  training  in  the  defense  oT  n 
sector.  After  a three  hour  training  block,  the  Brigade  wo\ild  break  ft  r 
luncii,  and  reassemble  at  designated  location  at  1300  hours  for  an  artil- 
] ery  barrage  firing  demonstration.  Upon  completion  of  the  demonstration 
a'  aliout  jliOO  nourr. , the  Brigaue  wouid  reiu.jiembl e in  the  l.rercher.  and 
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suddenly  opened  to  permit  a wave  of  to  blow  down  on  the  troopr.  in 
the  training  trenches. Healism  was  a vital  ingredient  in  their 
training.  Gas  was  released  from  the  tubes  for  two  or  three  second  inter- 
vals and  enough  gas  was  released  to  cause  discomfort  but  not  incapaci- 
tate. The  troops  wore  the  English  mask,  and  the  demonstration  iasted 
for  a period  of  forty-five  minutes.  Safety  precautions  were  observed, 
and  the  trenches  were  exhausted  by  a system  of  fans.  Medical  officers 
were  in  attendance  to  aid  those  that  were  overcome  by  inhaling  a large 
doseige.^^  The  training  program  called  for  realism  as  a necessary  ingre- 
dient to  learning. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  conditions  for  General  Sibert's  relief 
from  command  had  been  attended  to  by  General  Pershing  and  his  staff. 
General  Pershing  waited  for  the  propitious  moment.  General  Bullard  was 
ordered  to  tour  the  front  by  General  Pershing,  so  that  he  would  not  be 
in  the  division  area  while  the  plans  for  the  relief  were  completed. 
General  Sibert  was  a popular  man  in  Washington  and  had  earned  a reputa- 
tion as  an  excellent  engineer.  Inspectors  from  A.E.F.  became  more  crit- 
ical of  the  senior  leadership  of  the  1st  Division  and  they  focused  on 

IT 

his  lack  of  experience  as  a commander  of  line  units.  Sibert's  style 

of  leadership  provided  for  subordinates  discharging  their  functions  with 

l8 

a minimum  of  guidance  and  supervision.  While  this  method  of  leadership 
promoted  growth  of  subordinates,  it  was  not  calculated  to  convince  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  his  staff  that  Sibert  had  a flnn  grip  on  the 
operations  of  the  division.  General  Sibert's  leadership  style  convinced 
General  Pershing  that  he  lacked  initiative  and  an  appreciation  for  the 

IQ 

complexities  for  the  employment  of  soldiers  in  combat.  ^ 

During  and  following  the  allied  disasters  of  October  and 


hi, 

November  1917,  General  I'ershing  was  under  increasing  pressure  to  commit 

op 

the  1st  Division  and  he  wanted  the  bent  leadership  available  in  command.*'' 
I'hus,  Gibert  was  relieved  of  command  on  December  lit,  1917,  and  replaced 

by  General  bullard  who  impressed  General  Pershing  as  possessing  the  qual- 
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ities  necessary  to  lead  the  first  division  in  combat.  Most  of  all, 
General  Pershing  found  a commander  who  would  do  what  General  Perching 
wanted  and  do  it  Pershing's  way.  The  A.E.F.  Commander  left,  nothing  to 
chance  in  deciding  when  to  commit  the  1st  Division;  all  elements  -- 
political,  training  readiness,  and  ieaaership  — would  be  in  order  before 
the  first  units  of  the  first  division  of  the  A.E.F.  would  be  risked  in 
combat . 

Training  the  division  during  this  period  met  with  difficulties. 

The  weather  turned  for  the  worse;  the  roads  and  fields  turned  into  quag- 
mires; the  men  of  the  division  suffered  physically.  Further,  a shortage 
of  forage  caused  by  the  movement  of  allies  through  the  Americaii  training 
area  on  the  way  to  Italy  interfered  with  training.  The  animals  used  for 
transportation  were  reduced  to  near  starvation.  One  t.aneuver  was  can- 
celled because  draft  animals  were  dying  and  thus  causing  a lack  of  tac- 
tical  mobility.  Nonetheless,  the  1st  Division  continued  to  train  in 
a very  methodical  manner.  The  1st  Division  was  not  deterred  from 
achieving  the  goals  imposed  by  Headquarters,  A.E.F, 

The  fourth  period  of  the  A.E.F.  program  was  a three  week  long 
trainirig  period  set  aside  specifically  for  Brigade  training,  which  beg.an 
on  December  l6,  and  lasted  until  January  5,  1918.  ^ The  bulk  of  the 
training  time  was  allocated  to  open  warfare  training,  which  was  subdi- 
vided into  an  Instruction  phase  and  an  application  phase.  Of  the  forty- 
eight  hours  allocated  to  this  block  for  open  warfare  training,  thirty 


hourn  were  net  aside  for  the  brigades  to  maneuver  against  each  otiier. 


The  division  commander  war.  responr.ibie  for  developing  a probleir,  that 
would  include  those  elements  necessary  for  a combined  arms  operation. 

Each  brigade  was  reinforced  by  a cavalry  troop,  artillery  rtgiment,  bat- 
talion engineers,  a signal  company,  airplanes,  and  an  ambulance  com- 
pany. The  mane\ivers  were  to  cover  "the  attack  and  defense,  pursuit  and 
retreat,  and  halt  for  night,  billets  and  security. This  type  of 
training  for  the  first  time  showed  promise  of  developing  commanders  and 
staffs  on  higher  levels. 

An  open  warfare  maneuver  scenario  for  both  the  First  and  Second 
Brigades  was  very  general  in  nature.  One  brigade  was  reinforced  with  a 
regiment  of  artillery,  a battalion  of  engineers,  a signal  detachment,  an 
ambulance  train,  two  airplanes,  and  a cavalry  detachment  for  covering  the 
right  flank  of  an  Army.  This  brigade  was  given  the  mission  to  move  for- 
ward against  a hostile  force  to  determine  its  location,  strength,  and 
intentions  while  still  covering  the  right  rear  of  the  main  body.  Mean- 
while, the  opposing  brigade,  similarly  reinforced,  was  given  the  mission 
of  creating  a diversion  by  attacking  the  communications  on  the  enemies' 
right  rear  flank.  These  maneuvers  were  free-play  exercises  monitored 
and  regulated  by  appointed  umpires. 

General  Bullard  did  not  allow  much  latitude  for  his  subordinates 
to  make  mistakes.  On  his  first  day  in  command  he  set  about  rigidly 
enforcing  the  training  principles,  and  concepts  provided  by  Headquarters, 
A.E.F.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  make  a thinly  veiled  threat  that  if  they 
did  not  accctnpllsh  tiielr  tasks  they  would  be  replaced;  however,  lie  passed 
responsibility  for  relief  from  duty  to  "G.H.Q."  (General  Headquarters), 
thereby  meUtlng  it  appear  that  he  war.  an  Instrument  of  General  Pershing. 
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General  Bullara  was  not  a man  t.o  let  his  subordinates  fail,  even  in  the 
process  of  learning. c*T  He  proved  himself  capable  of  causing  the  divi- 
sion's leadership  to  acquire  the  cohesiveness  needed  for  combat. 

The  fifth  period  (January  6-J6,  191^)  was  primarily  reserved  for 
the  1st  Division  to  train  as  a division.  Division  training  doall.  with, 
as  in  the  regimental  and  brigade  periods,  open  warfare  and  trench  war- 
fare training.  Instruction  for  the  division  was  to  be  devoted  to: 

Open  Varfare  Hours 

A march  forward  12 

Halt  for  the  night,  billets,  and  security  12 

Attack  12 

Defense,  retreat  12  h3 

French  Warfare 


28 


29 


Organization  and  occupation  of  a 

division  sector  12 

A.ttack  l8  30 

The  division  was  very  meticulous  in  implementing  the  A.E.F.  program.' 

The  first  three  days  of  the  instruction  (January  6,  7,  and  8,  1918)  were 

devoted  to  trench  warfare  training,  which  wan  carried  out  under  the  most 

30 

extreme  weather  conditions.' 

French  (trench)  varfare  differed  primarily  frcan  open  warfare  in 
the  amount  of  knowledge  available  about  an  enemy  and  how  plans  were  d'>- 
velf)fed  to  deal  with  eaci;  situation.  Tn  open  warfare  a commander  ard 
hill  staff  l-egan  with  limteu  information  and  developed  and  execu'^ea  pianr. 
to  fit  the  situation  as  it  was  found  to  exist.  On  the  other  tianu,  plans 
for  attacks  in  trench  warfare  were  elaborately  drawn  and  included  all 


informat  iori  Known  about  enemy  aofenses. 


In  trench  warfare,  problem 


noivinf^  VHs  reduced  to  empJoyinp;  standard  formulas  to  reduce  tj-erich 

objectives.  In  open  warfare,  on  the  other  hand,  emphasis  was  pla(M:-d  or 

maneuvering,  forces  and  as  the  situation  unfolded  developln;?:  plans  to  the 

best  advantage.  This  method  taxed  the  imagination  and  capabilities  of 

leaders,  while  trench  warfare  was  a test  of  brute  force.  Open  war.*'are 

required  a better  trained  staff  and  commanders  at  all  levels. 

On  January  11,  1918,  any  further  training  as  directed  by  the 
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A.E.F.  program  for  the  fifth  period  was  suspeTided.  The  maneuvers  of 
units  of  the  division  under  General  Bullard  convinced  General  Pershing 
that  the  ist  Division  was  trained  for  combat.  Bullard  had  proven  that 
he  possessed  the  qualities  that  Pershing  considered  requisite  to  lead  the 
first  division  of  the  A,E.P\  in  combat.  The  program  was  suspended 
because  the  1st  Division  was  scheduled  to  take  over  its  own  sector,  and 

movement  of  the  1st  Division  was  to  begin  on  January  ll , 1918.  The 

32 

formal  training  prograni  for  the  1st  Division  wan  ended. 

The  1st  Division  wan  assigned  to  the  French  XX/.II  Corps  and 

33 

moved  into  the  corps  area  northwest  of  Toul.  General  Pershing  had 

fought  hard  to  preserve  American  identity  and  to  establish  an  American 
3*4 

Amy.  Consequently,  the  1st  Division  was  released  for  duty  with  a 
French  Corps  with  the  understanding  that  when  ttiree  other  American  divi- 
sions were  sufficiently  trained,  tiie  four  divisions  would  form  an  Amer- 


ican Corps. 


nent . 
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Control  of  a sector  by  Americans  would  then  become  permn- 


Despi te  the  setbacks  at  Cambrai , and  at  Caporetto,  and  the  col- 
lapse of  Czarist  Russia,  General  Pershing  did  not  succumb  to  interna- 
tional political  pressure  by  allowing  American  soldiers  in  American  bat- 
talions or  regiments  to  be  drafted  for  the  pur}>ose  of  rounding  out 


French  units. 
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Nevertheless,  the  key  to  the  controversy  was  training.  Had 
Pershing  succumbed  to  internationaJ  pressures  and  allowed  American  bat- 
talions to  be  integrated  into  French  and  British  divisions,  the  American 
combat  units  could  have  participated  in  the  war  much  sooner.  VsHien 
Pershing  decided  that  Americans  would  only  fight  in  larger  American  units, 
he  was  explicitly  requiring  more  training  for  regimental  and  division 
staffs,  and  delaying  American  participation  in  the  combat  of  V/orid  War  I. 

Further,  General  Pershing  was  continually  criticized  by  the 
hVench  for  pursuing  his  own  conception  cf  pre{)araticn.  The  French 
insisted  that  pursuing  open  warfare  doctrine  would  not  win  the  war,  while 
General  Pershing  maintained  that  it  would.  Fortunately  for  the  Americans, 
the  year  I918  saw  the  First  World  War  evolve  from  a war  in  the  trenches 
to  a more  mobile,  open  warfare.  If  it  had  not,  and  the  Americans  had 
hurled  themselves  fruitlessly  on  the  barbed  wire  of  the  enemy,  Pershing's 
name  in  future  years  might  have  been  in  the  same  reprobation  as  that  of 
the  French  leader,  Grardmaison,  who  had  argued  for  open,  mobile,  offen- 
sive warfare  in  191^. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  third  training  phase  the  Americans  had 
become  proficient  in  small  unit  tactics  and  in  trench  warfare.  The 
American  insistence  on  training  for  open  warfare  gradually  influenced 
French  thinking  by  January  1918.  During  that  month  the  French  "revised 
their  instruction  book  to  bring  back  the  rifle  to  its  rightful  prestige. 
The  difference  In  methods  of  training  gradually  lost  first  place  in  cor- 
respondence and  official  correspondence  and  official  conversation."^' 

The  1st  Division  war;  the  vehicle  through  whicli  American  training  concepts 
and  tactical  doctrine  were  promulgated.  General  Pershing  had  chosen  the 


ist  Division  to  bo  tho  leader  for  implenentatiori  of  A.E.F. 
trine,  and  be  chose  an  officer  to  comir.and  the  division  who 


traininr,  doc- 
would  carry 


out  his  instructions. 
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CHAPTER  i. 


CONCLUSTONG 


The  first  American  division  fielded  in  Europe  in  1917,  was  acti- 
vated, organized,  and  introduced  into  France  in  one  month.  Even  though 
the  1st  Division  was  filled  with  fifty  percent  untrained  recruits,  it 
represented  to  Americans  and  Allies  the  first  of  many  resources  from 
America.  As  the  first  American  division  was  entering  France,  the  French 
Army  was  on  the  verge  of  collapsing  from  mutinies  that  stemmed  from  the 
Neville  Offensive  of  April,  1917.  At  best,  French  military  officials 
could  depend  on  their  units  to  maintain  a defensive  attitude,  since 
French  army  morale  was  in  a terrible  state  and  was  in  need  of  bolstering. 
There  was  little  hope  of  conducting  a large  scale  offensive  until  the 
Americans  arrived  in  sufficient  number.s.  Commitment  of  American  soldiers 
to  bolster  French  morale  and  conduct  a large  scale  offensive  was  anx- 
iously sought  by  the  French.  They  wanted  manpower  to  fill  their  depleted 
ranks;  whether  it  was  trained  or  not  mattered  little  to  the  French  at 
this  point  in  the  war.  The  1st  Division  was  the  subject  of  some  of  these 
proposal.^. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  Americans  such  as  General  John  J. 

Pershlfig  thought  the  1st  Division  carried  with  it  the  reputation  of  the 
wiiole  American  Army.  Tlie  ability  and  reputation  of  the  American  officer 


corps  was  at  stake.  In  insuring  that  the  Americans  were  sufficiently 
trained  prior  to  being  committed  to  battle.  General  Pershing  took  great 
risks,  but  he  would  not  be  hurrif'd  into  premature  commitment. 

The  1st  Division  was  trained  in  three  phases:  basic  individual 


IminittCj,  f>«ric  unit  training,  and  advanced  unit  training.  Ail  three 
Phaser  ot'  training  were  conducted  under  an  Allied  command  structure  that 
prot'ided  for  direcx.  training  rupervi .sion  by  the  French,  while  command  of 
the  1st  Division  was  retained  by  General  Pershing.  The  French  sup>er- 
visior  for  training  the  1st  Division  actually  existed  for  the  first  phase 
of  training  and  part  of  the  second  phase. 

General  Pershing's  use  of  the  1st  Division  to  establish  prece- 
dents for  the  A.E.K.  and  gain  concessions  from  the  Allies  for  a budding 
American  amy  did  not  allow  such  an  arrangement  to  exist  for  long.  If 
the  American  war  effort  was  to  gain  recognition,  two  points  were  central 
to  the  1st  Division's  training  from  the  A.E.F.  point  of  view:  nascent 

American  warfare  doctrine  had  to  be  launched  and  Americans  had  to  fight 
in  American  units.  The  training  of  the  1st  Division  was  pursued  along 
this  pattern,  and  every  attempt  to  integrate  American  battalions  into 
Allied  units  was  defeated. 

The  design  o'''  the  first  phase  of  the  training  program.  Prelim- 
inary Training,  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  1st  Division  commanding 
general.  Major  General  William  L.  Jibert.  General  Sibert's  trainir.g 
program  was  developed  for  a unit  composed  of  over  fifty  percent  untrained 
recruits.  The  subjects  were  chosen  to  ground  the  soldiers  of  the  divi- 
sion in  basic  military  subjects.  Mastery  of  these  subjects  would  allay 
the  Allied  and  American  fears  that  the  division's  soldiers  were  awkward, 
'indlsclplinrd,  and  untrained.  This  period  was  to  form  the  foundation 
for  more  sophisticated  training. 

During  the  first  phase,  the  French  i*7th  Division  provided  a 
model  for  the  1st  Division  to  follow.  The  training  program  envisioned 


the  French  demonstrating  their  techniques  of  trench  warfare.  French 
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warfare  was  pursued  on  a half  day  basis  with  the  f’rench  while  the  other 
hair  of  the  training  day  was  devoted  to  the  1st  Division's  training  pro- 
gran. 

General  Pershing  was  unhappy  with  the  1st  Division's  training 
progress  during  this  period.  In  addition,  he  wanted  training  to  piursue 
his  own  doctrinal  concepts  of  how  to  fight.  Thus,  he  wanted  the  1st 
Division  to  train  iri  open  warfare  concepts  rather  than  in  French  (trench) 
wftrfare.  The  1st  Division  was  in  a difficult  position.  It  was  expected 
to  iiccomnodate  itself  to  French  methods  and  yet  it  was  not  doing  enough 
to  be  distinctly  American.  Also,  Headquarters  A.E.F.  had  left  the  devel- 
opment of  the  division's  training  to  the  division  commander.  Tl.e  1st 
Division  was  further  distracted  by  a con.stant  stream  of  visitors  and 
inspection.*:;  it  in  a wonder  tliat  any  meaningful  training  was  conducted 
under  such  conditions.  But  the  1st  Division  was  trained,  and  it  was 
trained  in  a very  methodical  manner. 

Headquarters,  A.E.F.  centralized  the  1st  Division's  training 
program  in  the  second  phase,  which  begaji  in  October  1917.  Training 
proficiency  had  been  found  so  deficient  in  the  1st  Division  that  it 
became  necessary  to  dictate  a program  of  instruction.  Actually,  this 
period  is  marked  by  two  important  points.  F'irst,  a minor  concession  war 
made  to  boost  the  sagging  morale  of  the  French  by  having  the  Americans 
make  an  ni)j)earance  in  the  trenches.  Gecond,  the  preeminence  of  Amt^rican 
training  sui<ervision  of  the  division  van  decided  upon,  despite  the 
arrangement  for  French  training  supervision  under  the  coalition  struc- 
ture . 

The  second  phase  began  with  a series  of  ten  day  tours  for  the 
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battalions  In  the  trenches  under  the  command  of  a French  division 
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It  was  a trainir.K  rxcrcis*-  ia  whicli  the  battalions  were  t’anii- 
iarized  with  Frenrh  (trench)  warfare  method::  under  actual  combat  condi- 
tions. The  end  of  this  phase  of  trainir.K  is.  important,  since  it  marV.c 
Americ'ii.  departure  from  training  with  French  (trench)  warfare  doctrin'* 
ar.d  the  emergence  of  American  (open  warfare)  concepts  of  how  to  win  the 
war.  This  was  the  last  instance  of  the  French  providing  the  division 
with  training  supervision  before  it  was  certified  as  prepared  to  enter 
Combat  . 

The  third  and  final  phase  of  training  for  the  1st  Division  wan 
increasingly  complex,  and  began  on  November  25,  1917.  The  A.E.h'.  pro- 
gram called  for  a series  of  maneuvers  beginning  at  regimental  level  and 
progressing  through  brigade  to  division  level.  This  period  was  to  culmi- 
nate in  a division  exercise  that  would  certify  the  unit  fit  for  combat. 

Combined  arms  open  warfare  maneuvers  were  conducted  at  each  level 
pitting  regiment  against  regiment  and  brigade  against  brigade.  These 
exercises  were  free  play  exercises  monitored  and  controlled  by  umpires. 

The  training  principles  employed  in  these  maneuvers  were  modern  in  ttie 
sense  that  the  purpose  was  to  develop  leadership  at  all  levels.  Com- 
manders and  staffs  were  taught  to  develop  unknown  situations  and  apply 
their  resources  as  necessary  to  achieve  a successful  end;  there  was  to 
be  no  standard  solution  that  merely  needed  to  be  applied.  It  was  in  this 
manner  that  General  Pershing  sought  to  establish  the  identity  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  as  an  entity  within  the  coalition. 

Several  principles  emerged  in  training  the  1st  Division  that  may 
have  potential  for  application  today.  First,  the  overall  American  com- 
mander must  be  vested  with  authority  to  make  certain  political  decisions 
involving  the  employment  of  Americana  with  the  military  of  other  nations. 
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Wiiitever  the  circumstances,  the  parajiieters  within  which  the  overall 
American  commander  may  operate  must  he  carefully  defined.  A clearly 
established  commander's  operating  framework  ju-ovides  for  the  immcijia'e 
application  of  resource  utilisation.  I'ersihinp,  clearly  had  the  authority 
to  do  as  he  saw  fit.  His  guiding  principle  was  to  establish  the  American 
Anr.y  as  an  entity  within  the  Allied  coalition  from  the  beginning  in  order 
to  promote  the  recognition  of  America  as  one  of  the  post  war  world  powers. 

Pershing  used  American  manpower,  training,  and  tactical  doctrine  as  the 
vehicle  to  achieve  this  end.  Thus,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
American  effort  in  France,  the  1st  Division  was  the  spearhead  used  to 
establish  American  precepts.  Pershing  had  to  have  almost  unrestrained 
p>owers  to  deal  effectively  with  Allies  that  considered  themselves  experts 
and  the  American  newcomers  to  this  war. 

Aiaerican  doctrine  as  it  evolved  thro<igh  the  1st  Division  emerged 
in  a halting  manner  for  such  a 7'Owerful  nation.  The  French  experiences 
with  the  1st  Divl.sion  roust  have  been  simultaneously  maddening  and  frus- 
trating. France  was  teetering  on  the  brink  of  defeat  while  the  Amoricar 
soldiers  in  the  1st  Division  were  learning,  squad  drill,  first  aid,  arri 
how  to  aim  and  fire  their  rifles.  It  is  almost  incrednlrrus  to  think  ttiat 
the  first  soldiers  to  reach  France  in  World  War  I were  not  trained  for 
contemporary  combat ; but,  they  were  not. 

The  French  were  prepared  for  the  Americans  to  come.  Most  of  the 
details  for  the  trainir.g  of  An.erican  soldiers  of  the  1st  Division  with 
the  French  were  attended  to  prior  to  the  American  arrival.  It  is  quite 

c...ear  that  the  French  were  expecting  a higher  state  of  readiness  than  ■ ^ 

> ! 

that  actually  piossessed  by  the  soldiers  of  the  1st  Division.  The  fact  . ' 

that  the  French  were  conducting  training  at  a high  level  of  proficiency  i 

-d* 


w>ale  (it  thf?  same  time  the  Ar.ericanr!  were  at.  a low  level  in  truly  incon- 
fcruoviE . This  condition  could  oniy  exist  in  a situation  in  which  con- 
temporary leadership  did  net  exercise  that  element  of  the  military 
responsible  for  planning,  organising,  developing,  and  promulgating  doc- 
trine for  such  contingevicies . The  Americans  of  the  1st  Division  were 
out  of  touch  with  the  times,  but  neither  the  Army  nor  the  American  soci- 
ety had  anticipated  the  demands  of  World  V/ar  1 . 

A great  deal  of  luck  for  the  Allies  was  involved  in  the  outcome 
of  the  war  during  the  1st  Division's  early  days  in  France.  It  is  a 
measure  of  General  Pershing's  mettle  that  he  had  the  courage  to  withhold 
the  1st  Division's  resources  until  they  were  trained.  At  times  it  must 
have  appeared  to  the  Allies  that  hgh  stakes  were  riding  on  I'ershing's 
insistence  th(xt  the  1st  Division  would  fight  only  after  it  was  ready. 
However,  from  General  Pershing's  point  of  view,  the  reputation  of  the 
American  officers  corps  war^  at  stake.  American  officers  had  not  been 
trained  to  lend  anything  larger  than  a regiment,  and  thus,  the  1st  Divi- 
sion would  not  be  committed  before  it  v.as  trained.  The  wi tlihold ing  of 
the  l.st  Division's  resources  froir.  the  Allies  was  a tremendoixs  gamble  fo. 
General  Pershing  to  take  in  the  face  of  the  rinks  that  it  Involved.  At 
the  same  time,  early  American  ermmi  tm^’nt  to  iier  Allie.s  would  have  prob- 
ably bt-en  viewed  as  altruistic  had  the  1st  Division  been  fil.led  with 
t.r>unen  soldiers  and  plactrd  into  comta*. . 

'I'he  training  program  for  t.ne  first  American  division  in  France 
began  with  the  fiind»uiientaln  of  inaividual  military  training.  Not  only 
did  the  training  begin  with  t>ie  mn.'-.t  basic  level,  but  the  division 
fioundered  about  in  pursuit  of  It.s  own  Ill-defined  training  goal.s.  At 
the  same  time,  there  was  too  much  disparity  between  the  levels  of  the 
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Air.erie»ui  nnti  Kr»'nrh  pro^rfiT.s  that  the  1st  Division  wan  simultaneously 
pursuiru-’.  In  a very  real  r.er/'e,  it  in  imposnihle  to  follow  two  differ  inti 
trairin^  proKraras . Metcbern  of  the  1st  Division  should  have  teen  trained 
within  one  frame  of  reference,  not  two.  In  the  cane  of  the  1st  Division, 
it  would  have  been  better  to  follow  their  own  training  program  throughout 
the  first  period  exclusively  and  to  have  trained  under  the  French  ir.  the 
trenches  at  ‘he  beginning  of  the  second  period.  The  system  of  the  first 
period  vacillating  between  basic  to  more  advanced  daily  was  not  progres- 
sive in  approach.  Had  the  trainiiig  program  of  the  first  period  been 
progre.ssi VC , the  1st  Division  would  have  been  trained  for  combat  sooner 
than  it  was — perhaps  six  weeks  sooner.  As  it  was,  the  first  /unericans 
arrived  in  France  on  23  June  j91T  and  entered  combat  on  21  October  1917- 


The  trainir.g  programs  of  the  second  and  third  periods  were  better 
organized  and  more  successful  thrm  that  of  the  first  phase.  This  improve- 
ment may  be  attributed  to  a functioning  A./. I',  staff. 
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